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ABSTRACT 



This performance guide is designed for teachers to use with 
students before and after a performance of "The Pearl" by John Steinbeck, 
adapted by Warren Frost and dramatized for the Kennedy Center by Nick Olcott. 
It is in the form of a Director's Notebook- -a scrapbook/ journal of clippings, 
memos, lists, illustrations, notes, and other items- -to show students how a 
director finds and develops ideas to make a playwright's script come to life 
on stage. The "Cuesheet" contains 10 sheets for use in class, addressing: (1) 

Locale and Origin of "The Pearl" (looking at the original folktale heard in 
Baja, California); (2) The Story and Characters of the Play; (3) Important 
Dialogue (with important lines from the play for discussion) ; (4) Social 

Background and Resources (looking at social and power relationships in the 
story, and listing resources for further exploration); (5) Design Problems To 
Solve (looking at set, sound and music, and costume design issues that 
contribute to the play's effectiveness); (6) Pearl Lore (with information 
about how pearls are formed, their value, where they are cultured, and 
beliefs about pearls) ; (7) Why a Theatre Audience Is Unique (discussing the 

important role of the audience in live theatre) ,- and (8) About John 
Steinbeck. (SR) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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John Steinbeck: "The Pearl," Adapted by Warren Frost 
and Dramatized for the Kennedy Center by Nick Olcott. 
Cue Sheet for Students. 



by John C. Carr 
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originating it. 

□ Minor changes have been made to 
improve reproduction quality. 

• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 
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I 



From The Director 




I am sharing my Director s Notebook-a 
scrapbook/journal of clippings, quotations, 
illustrations, notes, and other it:ems--so you 
may see how a director finds and develops 
ideas to make a playwright’s script: come t:o 
life on stage. 

A director is like other leaders, e.g., an 
athletic coach, a musical conductor, the 
president of a business. Like other leaders, 
directors guide people as they work to 
achieve goals. For The Pearl our goals were 
to tell a good story theatrically, to create an 
overall effect of suspense, and to leave the 
audience thinking about important issues 
that affect all of us. 

After I read John Steinbeck's novella 
(short novel) The Pearl and did some 
research, I began to work collaboratively 
with many other playmakers-the playwright 
as well as the set, sound, lighting, and 
costume designers, and actors. This Notebook 
shows you my thoughts and interactions 
with many of the playmakers for The Pearl . 

I have placed a shell near some 
items you may want to talk about 
with your friends, classmates, or 
family. 
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Locale and Origin of The Pearl 



Baja California is a peninsula that is a part of Mexico. In 
the northern part of the peninsula is the state of Baja Cali 
Norte. To the south is Baja California Sur, where the largest 
city is La Paz. The land of Baja California is vast and dry. It is 
mostly desert, with some mountains. It is in La Paz that some 
parts of The Pearl take place. 

Baja California extends from the border of the United States 
760 miles south into the Pacific Ocean. Until 5 million years 
ago it was part of the Mexican mainland, but it separated in a 
huge earthquake. 

The Sea of Cortes, also known as the Gulf of California, 
stands between the mainland of Mexico and Baja California. It 
is named for Hernan Cortes, the 16th-century explorer- 
conqueror of Mexico who overcame Montezuma, King of the 
Aztecs, lef's look <*■(- t-Ue l«ac*p oh p^ige 2 in ov-<Aev 

fo gef o-P fhe play's seH-ing. 





The Tplk Story 

An Indian boy accidentally found a huge pearl. 
He realized that he would not have to work 
again. He could “be drunk as long as he wished, 
marry any one of a number of girls...” He could 
give money to the priest to say masses to ask 
forgiveness for his sins, and to aid the souls of 
his relatives, too. The pearl buyer to whom he 
wanted to sell the gem offered only a small 
amount. The boy refused to sell the pearl and 
buried it underneath a rock. He was attacked 
and beaten two nights in a row by people 
searching for it. On the third night he was 
ambushed and tortured, but he did not reveal 
its hiding place. After deep thought he 
removed the pearl from its hiding place and 
^ ‘■hrew it back into the sea. 

EMI BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




the first rehearsal with 

Notes for tne h 131 - 
cast: 

Basic parts of The Pearl are 

slm uar to those of a four story 

Steinbeck heard while by 

ship along the coast of Ba,a 

California. Steinbeck reported that 

was told that the story had 
The captain of the ship 

remembered that "in that area at the 

lots of myths about 

time, there were lots ot ny 

boys finding pearls of gi eat « " 
a „d throwing them back into t ,e 

Sea ' 11 , n . sea of Cones" by Sparky Cnea as told to 
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See<A p e**\s 
Vevy svh <?01 ok'aA 
usually IvHpev-PecK 
TUey U<?\ve minimal 
V<?Oue. No 
fUe cUorus s<?\y$ 
fUey <?\re ^'u^ly, 

^v-^y Ilf Vie luwips. OH 
TUey <?we iwovfUless,” 



The Story of the Play 

Kino, a young Mexican Indian pearl diver, lives with Juana 
and their infant son, Coyotito, in a village at the edge of the 
sea. When a scorpion bites Coyotito, they go to the city 



Scorpions nte <nr<jicUn i^S, 
n clcnss o-P <s>wii s 
includes spiders, HcVs, 
mit-es. TUey vo inge in 
siz.e -Prom I /2 t-o ? ivvcUes, 





of La Paz to seek a doctors help. The doctor refuses to treat carry poison in t-Uei> 
the child because Kino can only pay him with seed Uovils. 

pearls. Juana cares for Coyotito the best she can. 

In a frantic effort to get money for the doctor, Kino and 
J uana go out in their canoe to dive for pearls. As he collects 
oysters. Kino sees one that is larger than all the others. 

When he opens it, he finds a pearl so large that it conies to 
be known as the Pearl of the World. 

Kino believes the pearl is a source of good, saying that 
when he sells it his family’s life will ‘be better... our son’s 
life will be better yet." 

Soon everyone in the village knows about Kino’s luck. 

Word spreads to the town. The priest arrives, suggesting 
that Kino make a contribution to the church. The greedy 
doctor, saying that he is concerned about Coyotito, visits 
and pretends to cure the baby. 

At night, Kino hides the pearl under his mat on the dirt 
floor. Later, he is attacked by a robber, but the pearl 
remains safe. Juana urges Kino to throw the pearl back into 
the sea. but he does not. 

By now, everyone envies Kino and Juana and turns ; 
against them. Kino tries to sell the pearl to pearl " 

buyers, who try to cheat hirn. At night, intruders 
try to steal the pearl and Kino kills one of them. 

To escape, Kino and Juana decide they must leave the 
village, but they find their canoe smashed. Then their hut is TWe ciVy i" wWicW 






"■■■there it | ay , the 
3 r eat pearl, perfect a 

fhe moon... It was as 

,ar ge as a sea-gull's 
egg. lt was the great- 
est Pearl i n the 
world." — John 
Steinbeck, The Pearl 



destroyed by fire. In an effort to escape their 
enemies, they go into the nearby mountains, but quickly 
realize they are being followed by armed trackers. 

Juana hides with Coyotito in a cave, while Kino attacks 
the resting trackers. He kills them but in the process a 
rifle fires, killing Coyotito. 

Kino can no longer deny the truth: The pearl is a source 
of evil, not of good. He and Juana return to the village and 
throw the Pearl of the World back into the 
sea. 



p*vt- o£ t-ke st-ovy 

occurs is i' <?v 
wWicW is -SpovnlsW 
"?e*ce." Mot-e t-Ue 
irony H\e *nv*e in 
rel<*Hon P<5 VWe 
violence 
spirit- o\n<^ \jo<Ay 
wWicW occur 
once K’mo -Pin<A.S t-Ue 
p env) o£ Pke vJorU. 
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Notes for the second rehearsal with cast: 

* In the folk story which inspired John 



Steinbeck to write The Pearl , the only 



character is the young pearl diver, whose 



name is not given. 



Steinbeck added more characters in 



his novella. 



* . ,Uy ”2v U «<*« 

v, vu e ^ <» *> L 

\ \ Lc /9IV\A sVov'V lv\Vo 

VkoUgkH svo y 

sijHificwV events < * cHohS * 

ui PP « « sv«a«. :;■* 

c W«cVe*s *ve so*e«"« 

^ccov^pUsU VWis. 



The play retains all the major characters 



from Steinbeck’s novella; 



LeV's AIsciass Uow VUese people IvtVev^cV, 



Kino— a young Indian pearl diver 



Uow VWey -Peel <*bot\V one ^nHoVUev, 




Juana— -Kino’s wife 



Coyotito — Kino and Juana’s infant son 



Juan Tomas — Kino's brother 



wU^nV e^vcU ov\e o-P VWetn w<av\Vs l w VUe pl<^y. 



Apolonia — Juan Tomas’ wife 



The Doctor— A greedy and heartless 



physician 



The Priest— a local clergyman who wants 



money to repair the church 



The Pearl Buyers— three nameless people 



who represent the society that exploits the 



Indians 



The Chorus— actors who tell the story of 



the Pearl to the audience, and who also play 



many characters in the story. 




From 



The Director 




To- The Cast 
Look at this dictionary definition. 

Parab T^tS Wesson. 

illustrate* a 

At our next rehearsal, let's talk 
about this quote from Steinbeck s 
introduction to The Pearl: 

“If this story is a parable, 
perhaps everyone takes his own 
meaning from it and reads his 
1 own life into it. 
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CHORUS 



,H fke be 3‘ l *"' i *'3 o-P hke sfovy, x; H0 ' 
''■Pe is pev-Pecf * H -l wkole. He U * s 
)ove, -P^VMily, COVMVM unify. ^ 
because o-P hk e Voices ke **k eS/ 
^esKoys e*ck o-P hkese. We 
^ ke sure kke W.ewce 
-e^li.es hW kino is not- wvon 3 f 0 

w * u ' f WOve g 0v Xiwsel^ kis 
•P^VMily. InsfeoU, Pkey musk 
^evsk^ kk*k ¥Ue lMisf ^ ke ^ 
** Ves is ckoosi^ violence *s * 

Me * HS fo 3ef toW ke gy 

Usuv 9 violence ke becomes kke 
, W 3 ef o-P violence « H< i eUs up 
osin 3 evevyfkin 3 ke AesWeA. 



As with all the tales in peoples hearts, there are only 
good and bad things,.. 






He's not one 



e ofus.Joana. 



The gods God — doesn’t 



JUAN TOMAS 

give you things just because you want them. 



: 



; Jf 



-vfv' 



KINO 

My son will make numbers, and these things will make us free because he 
will know. He will know, and through him we will know. 



Notes from discussion with ’** 7 
playwright: 

•| Two scenes were added to help the 
^ audience understand die . story by 
seeing the events from the 
community’s perspective: 

* A party to celebrate Kino’s good 
4 fortune, at which a belligerent 
.? neighbor, reveals his resentment at 

if * Kino’s good fortune. V-C, .-Xl: : ;/ - 

it • -•'•i'T 


















lUAN TOMAS 

-a o , on w as long as they 

Your friends! Yes, they " protect y ou B“ l on '^ 
are no, In danger or discomfort from t 







to Kino s interest, in getting the help of 
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Social Background 
and Resources 




CowsiAev ^be y VClV '° S ^ S 

To: The Cast •(*»**'***•* 



To: Assistant Director 

Please locate these resources that 
all of us can use. 

Benson, Jackson J. True 
A dvent! u ps . fl fj flfrn steinlwi- 

i^citen New York: Viking Press, 

1984 



Bear in mind that this story depicts 
traditional life in a remote area of 
Mexico 50 to 60 years ago. That 
means that... 

■ the relationship of men and women 
is unequal: men make decisions and 
women accept them. Women some- 
times expressed their opinions and 
cautioned men about their actions, 
but, ultimately, they did what men 

decided, wvges kino fo fbrow fbe 

pe<*vl b<*ck info fbe sea, bwf sbe 
oiccepfs bis decision Vo keep if. 

■ there is tension that is usually 
unspoken between the Indian 
population (Kino. Juan, Juan Tomas, 
Apolonia) and the Hispanic population 
(the Doctor, the Priest, the Pearl 
Buyers) . The descendants of Spanish 
settlers had social power, controlled 
the economy, and frequently exploited 
the Indians. 

,H w * ys ' KexioAH Iw^i^vws were 

He.fe^ Hie s-me w* y Awic ^ { 

were fre^fea i H fbis eou^fry. 






. 

t : fr. t: 



Si einheck; A nintro duction a nr | 
In terpret- f !f inri^ New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1963. 

Hayashi, Tetsumaro, ed. A New 

beck V ^ aj v, r 

Mecuchen. New Jersey: Scarecrow 
Press, 1993. 

Ito ' Tom Hie Impo rtance of r„p n 
SAdGbeck. San Diego: Lucent Books 
1994. 

Moore, Harry Thornton. The 

• A r; r , r 

^ n ** c a * Study Chicago: Normandie 
House, 1939. 

Steinbeck, Elaine and Robert 
•. Wallsten (editors).. Steinbeck- Aq ^ 
iO-Lettera. New York: Penguin. ~ 

1976. , ■ y * 

Watt. F.w. John St£inh££k New 
York: Grove Press. 1962. 
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Design Problems to Solve 



their 

;m evnb^ toUS !. that the 
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story 1 



. *r~— »“• 

the story* 
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2. A wall stretches across 
the back of the stage. On 
the wall might be waves 
which represent the Gulf 
of California, where the 
pearl is found. There 
might be two doors in 
the center. An opening 
in the wall on the right 
side and higher up 
could serve as the win- 
dow of a house and, 
later, as the cave. 

3. The floor should be 
painted in an abstract 
design with a variety 
of colors that suggest 
the earth and water. 




Ideas jf$r S<?tiNt> & Music Design 

1. Before the play begins, let’s help the audience focus on the 
play by making a soundscape— a kind of landscape using 
sounds. This pre-show soundscape might include the sound 
of waves, village noises, barnyard animals. 

2. Let’s try to reflect the actors’ daily routine 
and dialogue in the sounds of the chorus. 

3. How might we use percussion to imply a 
sense of place and a mood? 

4 How can we use sound/music at the end of the play to imply 
that life in the village is as it was in the beginning? 




tative Prop List 
.epingmat •Scorpion 

ible * Boat 

rate for fire • Sun 

. • Moon 



infant 

.The peart-large enough for the audience 

to realize its unusual size. 

(In <;feiv\becVs novel be s*\ys fhe pe^wl Is 
fhe siz.e o-P c\ sen gull's egg, which Is *\bouf 
3 Inches long *nn<^ 2 Inches ^nvoun*^ <?\n<^ 
weighs *\bouf 2 1/2 pounds.) 
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Costumes,- Puppets, Masks 




TUe^e sUou \<k be <*> co^sW^sf befweev\ VUe cosVuwes 

wo w\ by fUe p oov |v\<Ai<?\i\ v\<?vHves c\*\A VUe cosVuvMes wow\ 

by fUe Docfov, PviesV, c\\\A VUe Pe<nv-1 Buyers. How c<nv\ we 
sUow fUis? vJUicU colovs c\^A £<?\bvics will cve<?vfe VUe 
gve^fesf f Ue<*Wic<?\l e-P-Pecf? 



R<n^s A Tassels 

iv\fo £>v<?u<As 



Necklace vni* o-P 

CUvisH<*v\ a\\\A 



Pcn^cnH Symbols 
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e** ecV ^%v^ 



WU<aV is simple C\\\A 
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<Aocfov lives? K<*sV? 
Puppef? ^ovMefUiv\g else? 
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Pearl Facts 

If they are large and perfectly shaped, 
pearls are among the most valuable gems.. 
Unlike most other gems, pearls are not 
mined from the earth but are taken from 
shellfish called mollusks, especially oys- 
ters and mussels. Pearls are among the 
organic gems made by animal or veg- 
etable processes; others include ivory, 
coral, and amber. 

Pearls are the result of a natural 
defense against a tiny foreign substance, 
such as a grain of sand, that enters a 
mollusk and causes irritation to its mem- 
branes. Cells which produce nacre, the 
lustrous layer inside the shell, begin to 
form around the foreign substance. 
Layers of nacre, also called mother of 
pearl, build up around the substance and 
eventually form a pearl. 

The shape and lustre of a pearl 
are important in determining its value. 
Round pearls are the most sought after, 
but there are also button-shaped, drop- 
shaped, and irregular-shaped pearls called 
baroque. 



"-TWe Pe<*v-1 o-P 
VWe vJov!<A ff iwi’vS 

VWe ov-igivv^l 
Vi Vie The 

Pe^nvl iwWe^ iP 

piAbhsWeA IVV 

T We vjdwcn > 
Wane Coi* p* v ' l0VV 

114*. 



wminescence- 



. gw'mg 



( Seiys ke 

: P-Winks VWe Peovrl 
op kWe WovU is 
wovVW *< 0,000 pesos. 
I* I 130, one peso 
iw«\S iwovVW 4-7 
cenks in Awevic^nn 
cuw-ency. I-P kino 
is covveck, VWe 
pe«\vl iw^s IwOyVW 
$23 ,*00. "To^fl\y / 
kWe pe«vrl wouljt 
be iwovVW $21 0 ,^ 00 . 



Pearl-oyster beds are found in 
tropical waters. The chief ones are near 
Bahrain in the Persian Gulf. Pearls are also 
found off some islands of the South 
Pacific, along the coast of Australia. In 
North America, they are found in some 
parts of the Mississippi River, in the 
Caribbean, and in the Gulf of 
California, where The Pearl takes place. 

Some pearls are called oriental pearls, 
not because they are found in the Orient 
(or Ftir East) but because jewelers refer to 
the orient of a pearl” to mean a pearls 
luminescence. 

Most pearls are silver-gray, but they 
can be pink, orange, black (actually dark 
gray), gold, cream, or purple. Cultured 
pearls are pearls which grow when 
pearl farmers insert beads of mother of 
pearl inside oysters and allow them to 
develop for seven years. 

Imitation pearls are made of 
glass. 
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Pearl Lore 

Since ancient times, people have regarded pearls as beautiful, 
mysterious, and even magical. 

Some people believed that pearls were raindrops that had 
been swallowed by oysters, or that they were the tears ol the 
gods. In China it was believed that dragonsspit pearls. 

Pearls have long been used as charms. Dissolved pearls have 
been used in love potions. Powdered pearls mixed with lemon 
juice were used in an effort to cure drunkenness, epilepsy, and 
hysteria, and as a cosmetic. Dissolved pearls have also been used 
as antidotes for poison. 

Some people believe that pearls lose their lustre when their 
owners are ill or die. 

Sometimes pearls are used to symbolize the human soul. 
They also stand for hidden knowledge, patience, purity, peace, 
and tears of either sorrow or joy. 
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Notes for Audience Program 
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About John Steinbeck 

Born in Salinas. California, in 1902, John Steinbeck grew up fascinated by 
books and people. In high school he worked as a hired hand on ranches in 
the Salinas Valley, observing both the people and countryside that would 
play important roles in many of his books. 

He moved to New York City when he was 23 to become a full-time 
writer, but he was not successful After he returned to California, his first 

three novels were 
published, but crit- 
ics did not like them 
and they did not sell 
well. His writing 
career changed in 
1935 with his next 
novel, Tortilla Flat. In 
1939, his novel The 
Grapes of Wrath won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 
From then until his 
death in 1968 he pub- 
lished many works 
of fiction and non- 
fiction, and received 
many awards and 
honors. 

Steinbeck liked to 
write about subjects 
based on fact. Many 
of his stories take 
place in his native 
California and deal 
with subjects and people he knew and observed. He was an enthusiastic 
traveler who also wrote about places and people he visited. 

Steinbeck was deeply concerned about social injustice, as shown par- 
ticularly in The Pearl and The Grapes of Wrath. The citation for his Nobel 
Prize for Literature noted, VJiis realistic as well as imaginative writings, 
distinguished by a sympathetic heart and a keen social perception.” 
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the nobeuprizes were jj 
established to honor people 
’‘regardless of nationality" j 
who have made valuable 
contributions to the ‘good of 
humanity C Prize categories 
include physics; chemistry 
physiology medicine, eco- 
nomics, and literature. The 
prize for literature is usually 
given for an author's life's 
work rather than for one 
book; The literature must be 
of "an idealistic nature/' 

Some Americans who 
have received the prize 
; besides John Steinbeck are 
! Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
| O'Neill, Pear! Buck, W.lLn.r. 
j Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway 
| and Toni Morrison. 
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